Road-Bail Transport
is made, it ceases to play any further part. For example,
a financier may be just in doubt as to whether he should
launch upon building a cotton mill or a jute mill. He will
have to decide which would be more paying and come to
some definite course of action. Supposing he were to view
that the cotton mill was more paying, then he would build
it and thereafter, whatever he gets in the shape of returns,
is entirely due to the cotton mill; the jute mill would cease
to influence him, since every pie of his earnings is due to
that particular mode of investment that he has decided
upon. It would be wrong to say that his gain is really the
difference between the returns from the two investments.
If, however, he had already built the Jute Mill and then
sold it off or scrapped it to invest it in a cotton mill, then
probably, the other form of investment will play its part.
Even then, it would be useful in arriving at, not his gains,
but his net gains. Thus what Mr. Jagtiani says would
refer correctly to the net benefit of the community, and not
its gains.
Because of the doubtful financial returns of branch lines,
private enterprise failed to look at it with favour in the
early days of branch line construction in India, so that
the Government had to invite capital on a rupee basis and
to grant several concessions such as the free grant of land
and the conduct of surveys gratis by the Government itself.
In addition, rolling stock supply and the administration
of the lines were to be undertaken by the parent line which
would grant a limited rebate from its earnings so as to
ensure a 4 per cent return on the capital invested in the
branch line.*2 These were the earliest proposals laid down
in 1893, which had to be subsequently modified. The
Government reserved to itself the right of purchase at the
22 years, on payment of 25 times the average net
for the preceding five years, " provided
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